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88—free trade cannot injure us, 90—free 
trade in corn righteous, 91—political eco- 
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118—possible methods of cultivation, 119 
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and feathering, 145—his father’s oceupa- | 
tion and habits, 146—Hunt’s childhood, 


147—at Christ Hospital, 148—recollec- 
tions—confirmation, 150—dress at Christ 
Hospital —arrangements, 151 —adven- 
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153—writes verses, 154—Raine, Frank- 
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visits with Byron, 165—Keat’s account of | 
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Babbage, Mr , on the decline of science, 241. ! 


Boccaccio, father of the language in which he 
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| Brewster, Sir David, on the decline of 


science, 241. 

British Association for the advancement of 
science, 235— Joseph Fraunhofer— fo- 
reign patronage of science, 237—Sir H. 
Davy and Sir J. Herschel on the decline 
of science, 239—Mr. Babbage and Sir D. 
Brewster, 241origin of the Association, 
243—works on the decline of science, 245 
preparations for the meeting, 246—pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting at York, 248 
—Rev. Mr. Harcourt’s speech, 250—ob- 
jects of the Association, 251—persons who 
took an active part at the meetings, 252 
principal members present, 253—views of 
Mr. Harcourt and Professor Jolinston, 
255—Mr. Huskisson’s views, 257-_-Mr. 
Douglas of Cavers, 259—objects of, over- 
looked, 262—Cambridge meeting—Edin- 
burgh meeting, 263— Edinburgh Review, 
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lature, 287. 
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gion, 290—failure of ethiesas a scienceand 
as an art, 293—-twofold aim of ethies, 294 
—outline of a new scheme of ethies, 295 
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ence of the rationalism of the eighteenth 
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sophy, 301—defects of Paley’s system, 303 


—Chalmers and Wardlaw, 304—Jouffroy, | 


305—Schleiermacher, 306—balloon-phi- 


losophy of Dr. Rothe, 313—antagonism of | 


Rothe and Miiller, 315__future harmony 
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—current criticisms, 4—crisis, 6—recep- | 
tion of the pamphlets, 7—their character, | 
8—the author braves the result—popu- | 


larity how far valuable, 9—style of the 
pamphlet, 10— extracts, 12— doctrinal 
contents of the pamphlets, 14—classifica- 
tion, 15—views on pauperism, 16—crimi- 
nal reform, 26—representative system of 


government, 30—the literary profession, | 


36—advice, 40, 

Chalmers, (Dr.,) exposure of the aggres- 
sions of natural ethics, 303. 

Chelsea, Cobler’s, (Carlyle,) 13. 

Chureh of France, the reformed, 122. 

Church, decline of attractive power in the, 
300. 

Church, its subjection to Christ—the spiri- 
tual equality of its members, 438. 

Confession of la Rochelle, 123. 

Confessions, doctrinal, objections to, 132— 
vindicated, 135. 

Corn, free trade in, righteous, 90. 

Criminal reform, Carlyle on, 26. 

Crisis, the agricultural, 65. 


Dante, his multifarious learning, 204. 


Davy, Sir H., on the decline of science, 239. | 


Decameron of Boccaccio, 220 — court of 
Rome alarmed by, 222. 


Diary keeping, the value of, 72—use to be | 


made of, 74. 


Doddridge, Philip, his birth-place, 350—his | 


early history, 352—the Pictorial Bible, 


353—the heritage of parental faith and | 


piety, 354 —his early ministry, 355 — 
settles at Northampton Academy, 356— 
prosecuted by Dr. Reynolds, 358—library 


lectures, 359—attention to the pastorate, | 


360—versatility of talent—hymns, 861— 
Family Expositor, 362—Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul, 363—his 
strength as a preacher and as 
364 — Doddridge and Foster, 365 — his 


personal holiness, his prayerfulness, 366— | 


a writer, | 
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| English Universities, 169—early history 
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170—rise of the colleges, 172—increase 
of collegiate foundations, 174—decline of 
the halls and university system, 175_ 
changes effected by Leicester, 177—Au- 
gustine age of the universities, 179—Lord 
Chancellor of Oxford, 180—hebdomada| 
board, 180—seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—academical legislation, 18]_ 
correct historical accounts difficult to be 
obtained, 182—monopoly of the collegiate 
interest, ]183—nineteenth century, 184— 
bill for opening Oxford and Cambridge 
to Dissenters—signs of improvement, 185 
—Dr. Arnold, 186—government inquiry, 
reception of news of a commission, 187— 
Conservatives and Anglo-Catholies, 189_ 
supporters of the commission, | 90—dis- 
tinction between the university and the 
colleges, 192—doubts about the future, 
193—present theory of university educa- 
tion, 194-can the middle classes be re- 
tained, 195-—special v. general education, 
197—position of the universities, 198— 
anticipations of Sir George Grey, 199— 
duty of those connected with universities, 
200—hints as to the proper direction of 
reform, 201. 
| Ethies and Christianity, British and conti- 
nental, 289 —twofold aim of ethics, 294 
outline of a new scheme of, 295. 
Evangelical Churches of France, union of, 
141. 


Farmer’s true right, 109—tenant farmers 
not necessary, 117. 

Flax, the culture of, 113—effects of the cul- 
tivation of, in 'l'rimmingham, 114. 

France, the Reformed Church of, 122— its 
sarly history, 123—sufferings of, 124— 
law of Germinal, 125—consistories, |26— 
scepticism, latitudinarianism, 127—recent 
history, |28—relation to the civil power, 
129__Assembly of May 1848, 130—As- 
sembly of September 1848, 131-—objec- 
tions to doctrinal confessions, 132—con- 
fessions vindicated, ]135—declaration of 
principles, 137—question of a confession 
reserved, secession, 139—union of the 
evangelical churches of France; results 
of the union, 141. 

Fraunhofer, Joseph, Memoir of, by Sir D. 
Brewster, 236. 

Free trade in corn righteous, 90—benefits 
of, 110. 


lis correspondence, 367—his catholicity 
} ndence, 36 ys | 


368—his wife, 369—the family physician, | 


370—Colonel Gardiner, 37] —James Har- 
vey, 372—other friends, 373—lasting in- 


fluence, 375—his pupils—Risdon Darra- | 


cott, 376—Benjamin Fawcett, 378—his 
biographers, 379—-Hugh Farmer, 381. 


Education, special v. general, 197. 


El Dorado. By Bayard Taylor, 452. 


George the Third, description of, by Leigh 
Hunt, 162. 
Gold Mines,—the modern El Dorado, 452 
early history of gold, 454—metallic 
wealth of the Hebrews and the Egyp- 
tians, 455—gold of the Ural Mountains, 


456—animal remains in the Ural, 463 
—lumps of gold found in Russia, 464— 
supply of gold in ancient times, 460— 
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in the Roman empire, 466—the British 
Isles, 469—South American, 471—cireu- 


lating medium and prices, 473—increased | 


consumption of the precious metals, 474 
—inere se of commodities to be ex- 
changed, 477—diminished supply of the 
precious metals, 478—decline in prices, 
480—gold pens, 481__probable produce 
of California, 482—relative value of gold 
and silver, 485. 

Government, representative system of, 30. 

Grey, Maria G., Thoughts on Self-Culture, 


515. 


Hallam, Remains of Arthur H. ; his grave, | 
486—accuracy of “ In Memoriam” as a | 
portrait, 489—early years, 491—Eton, | 


Italy, Dante, 493—education and mental 
tendencies, 494—his society at the uni- 
versity, 496—leaves Cambridge ; Rosset- 
ti, 497—effect of health on the mind, 499 
—his temper, 500—manner of study, 501 
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—extracts from his poetry, 502—* Theo- | 


diczea Novissima,” 504—Review of Ten- 
nyson, 506—Revelation and Nature, their 
distinctness and harmony, 508—religious 
affections, 510—conelusion, 513. 


Herschel, Sir J., on the decline of science, | 


239. 
Heugh, Dr., Life of, 68. 
Horses, emancipation of the, (Carlyle), 12. 
Hudson’s worth to railways, 14. 


Italy, language of, and Italian Dictionaries, | 
202—early Italian dialects, 203—Dante, 


204—Boceaccio and Petrarcha, 206—re- 


vival of the Italian language, 208—Bembo, | 


209—Florentine dialect, 211— Acade- 
mies about Words,” 213—Tasso and the 


Crusea, 214—conduct of Salviati, 215— | 
first edition of the Crusea, 217—Floren- | 


tine dictionary, 217—choice of examples 
219__Decameron, 220—Vocabolario, 
—'l'asso, 227 —Lippi and Baldovini, 229 
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Alberti and Cesari, 231—Vicenzo Monti, | 


by France, 347. 


Labouring classes, probable futurity of, 120. 

Latter-day Pamphlets, (Carlyle’s), 1. 

Leigh Hunt, Autobiography of, 143. 

Life of Hugh Heugh, D.D. ; full of valuable 
lessons, 68—not the biography of genius, 


(9—the record of a life of action, 70— | 


in essence an autobiography, 71—the va- 
lue of diary keeping, 72—story of, 75— 
no distinet record of his conversion, 76— 
his habits of vigilant observation, 77—his 
love of nature, 78—practice of self-in- 
spection, 79—conversational qualities, 81 





—resolution against evil speaking, 82— | 


his generous catholicity and missionary 
spirit, 62—visitation of the sick, and ad- 
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mission of applicants for church commu- 
nion, 83—manner in which the biography 
is written, 84. 

Literary Profession, (Carlyle), 36. 

Literature and the labour question, 382— 
characteristics of the literary class, 383— 
literary men and the proletariat, 385— 
social literature, 386 —Sandy Mackayism, 
388—literary men and social questions, 
392—Mr. Mayhew’s investigations, 395— 
vagraney and crime, 396—prison disci- 
pline, 404—Captain Maconochie’s plan, 
405—complaints of the working classes, 
407—slop work in the tailor trade, 409— 
theory of the slop system, 410—preva- 
lence of the slop system, 415—co-opera- 
tive socialism, 416—-Sandy Mackayism, 
419. 

Lowell, Mr. John, of Boston, 556. 

Low’s, (Professor), Appeal to the Common 
Sense of the Country, 85. 

Lyell’s (Sir Charles) Travels in North 
America, 541—biographical sketch of the 
author, 542—early life, 543—entomology 
and geology, 544—visits Paris—his first 
geological paper, 545— His “ Principles of 
Geology,” 546— tour to the Continent, 
547— marries, 547—second volume of 
“ Principles of Geology,” 548—made Pro- 
fessor of Geology—tours in Sweden and 
Denmark, 549—receives the honour of 
knighthood, 550—visits Boston, Roches- 
ter, Falls of Niagara, 551—Niagara to 
Pennsylvania, 552— stumps of trees— 
democratic equality, 553—New York to 
Philadelphia—anthracite coal mines, un- 
dulating strata, 555 — Philadelphia to 
Boston—lectures on geology, 556—Laura 
Bridgman—James Mitchell, 557—educa- 
tional arrangements of Boston, 558 — 
great dismal swamp— insurrection _in 
Rhode Island, 559—Cincinnati, 560 —pro- 
gress of civilisation — Frederica— Nia- 
gara, 561—glacial theory, 562—terraces 
above Lake Ontario—second visit, 563— 
organic remains in ice, 564—toleration, 
565 — Calvinism, 566 — Willey-slide — 
mountain echo—Pilgrim Fathers, 567— 
sea-serpent, 568— Laura Bridgman — 
popular education, 569—expense of tele- 
graphic communication, 569 — electro- 
chemical telegraph, 570—flying squirrels 
—eagle caught by an oyster, 571—tena- 
city of life in alligators, 572—rotation of 
crops — black congregation, 573 — dust- 
eating—Alabama, 574 — collision with 
trees— college of Tuscaloosa, 575—sla- 
very, 576—successive forests—terrors of 
the Mississippi, 577—fish beneath the 
soil—fossil forest at Port Hudson—New 
Orleans, 579— Mammoth Cave, 580 — 
antiquities, Smitlisonian Institution— New 
Madrid, 581 —conelusion, 583. 


Mayhew’s (Mr.) investigations, 395. 
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Neander, 421—early life and personal ap- , 
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pearance, 423—academical and private 
life, 424__his last illness and death, 426— 
fureral obsequies, 428—as an author— 
church historian, 429—his life of Jesus, 
430—objections to Strauss, 433—his idea 
of the church, 435—relation of heathen- 
ism and Judaism to the church, 437—the 
church’s subjection to Christ—the spiri- 
tual equality of its members, 438—diver- 
sity’in Christian gifts, 439—value of his 
historical researches, 44]1—his view of 
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the Christian life, 442—his character as | 
| Science, the decline of, by Sir H. Davy and 


a theologian, 445—relation to Schleierma- 
cher, 447—his relation to British theo- 
logy, 449—Vinet, Chalmers, and Nean- 
der, 450. 


Northampton a sort of Mecca, 350. 


Paley’s system of philosophy, 303. 
Pauperism, Carlyle’s views of, 16. 
Petrarea, father of the language in which he 


wrote, 206. 


Philosophy of language, 41 — elementary 


faculties of mind, 42— Aristctle and 





Cousin, 43 — relation of language to | 


thought, 44 — methods of grammatical 
science—Horne Tooke, 47—Reid, 48— 


judgment the unit of consciousness, 49— | 
the proposition the unity of speech, 51— | 
primary parts of speech, noun and verb, | 
53—moods and tenses, 54—noun, sub- | 


stantive, 56—secondary parts of speech, 
adjective and _ participle — controversy 
between psychology and philology, 58— 
conjunction, 60— preposition, 62—adverb, 
64— interjection not a part of speech, 65 
—conclusion, 66. 


Popularity, how far valuable, 9. 
Prime Ministers, rationale of the equani- 


mity of some, 14. 


Psychology and philology, 58. 
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ration, 337— Austria and reform in Italy, 
339—Pius IX. and war with Austria, 
341—triumph of the democracy, 343— 
consequences of previous priestly rule, 
345—close of the revolution, 346— the 
Pope restored by France, 347—present 
condition and prospects of Italy, 349. 


Rothe (Dr.) Theologische Ethik, 312. 
Rousseau’s autobiography, 143. 


Schleiermacher’s contributions to natural 


ethics, 307—Christian morals, 309—in- 
compatibility of his two systems, 311. 


Sir J. Herschel, 239—Mr. Babbage and 
Sir D. Brewster, 241—works on, 245. 


Sidney Smith on the education of women, 


539. 


Slop system, theory of the, 410. 
Social position of woman, 515—doctrine of 


equality unscriptural, 516—one of the 
fruits of the French revolution, 517 
— facts concerning the condition of 
women in past times, 518—present posi- 
tion of women, 520— ordinary position 
of woman in Scotland and England, 521 
—condition of woman practically, 524— 
circumstances which modify her condition 
and influence, 525—generic character of 
those who exceed their commission, 526 
—the “ earnest,” “ serious,” &c., the 
* emancipated woman,” 527— ideal of the 
feminine character yet to seek, 528—ex- 
ternal subjection, domestic influence, 530 
—facilities for development of human cha- 
racter, position fixed by circumstances, 
53l—causes of deficient beneficial infiu- 
ence, 532—relation of the sexes, social 
independence, 535—responsibilities of 
women, 536—female feelings and in- 
stincts, 537—the education of women, 
539. 


Stoddart, Sir John, on the Philosophy of 
Language, 41. 


Railways, Hudson’s worth to, 14. 
Strauss, objections to, 433. 


Rationalism of the 18th century, influence 
of, 297. 

Reformation, French, earlier than German 
or Swiss, 123. 

Rome and the Italian revolution— Italy 
during the last three years, 3!19—opening 
of an era of reform, 32!|— D’Azeglio, 
Farini, Gioberti and Rosmini, 323 — 
Papal misgovernment of the Roman 
states, 325—Leo XII., 326 — Pius VIII. 
and Gregory XVI., 327—Charles Albert, 
329—“ Young Italy” and Italian liberal- 
ism, 331—-death of Pope Gregory, 332— 
election of Pius IX.—his policy, 333— 
the reforming Pope and the Jesuits, 335 
—the Italian reforms and religious tole- 


Telegraph, electro-chemical, 570. 
Tennyson’s Poems, 506. 


Universities, the English, 169—influence of, 
in ethics, 301. 


Wardlaw on Christian Ethics, 304. 

Wesley, John, attacks the ethical philoso- 
phy of his time, 301. 

Woman in the nineteenth century, 515. 

Women, Sidney Smith on the education of, 
537. 

Working-classes, complaints of the, 407. 
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